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The full text of the Submission of 
Recorded MarvelManic Conversations 
to The Editors of Marvel and ail 
interested Readers Thereof by the 
Committee on The Exorcist (Other- 
wise Known as the Magnificent 
Seven plus Three). 

With an introduction by 
Chris Claremont of 





Well, as the saying goes, here we go 


As many of you (at least, one hopes it 
was many of you; y’know, it’s hard 
writing Intros for Part II of something 
before Part I is even on the newsstands ; 

I mean, suppose you hate Part I with a 

vengeance no, let’s not suppose 

that at alt, and I'm digressing too much 
anyway; in a word, on with the show) 
may remember, the second issue of the 
HAUNT OF HORROR unleashed the 
first hour of a delightful little piece of 
taped ‘‘conversation” called “The 
Exorcist Tapes” on an unsuspecting 
America. At the end of Part I, we 
promised you a Part II; and never let it 
be said that Marvel welches on its 
promises. Much. You want a Part II; 
you got a Part II. 

Part II of what, you ask? 

Well, Part II of a massive two-hour 
discussion wherein myself— ye faithful 
transcriber— and a number of fellow 
felons gathered at Gerry Conway's very 
holcha West Side pad — at Marv 
Wolfman's behest— to talk about The 
Exorcist, that much maligned, and 
much talked about horror film of recent 
vintage. And, in the fashion of the time, 
the talk was “bugged.” Also in the 
fashion of the time, the ‘‘bugs will out.” 
Right onto the pages of HAUNT OF 
HORROR. So, all one can say, pilgrim, 
is sit up, pull on your reading glasses, 
and plow on through the verbiage. We 
don't guarantee you'll like all of what 
the ten of us said, or that you’ll agree 
with what we said, or agree that we said 
it at all. All we ask is that you read, and 
think, and— If you feel like It— let us 
know. That's what dialogues are for, 
right? 

Peace, pilgrim; enjoy the read- 
through. 



2 February 1974 

Present (in alphabetical order): Chris Claremont, Gerry 
Conway, Steve Gerber, Carla Joseph, Don McGregor. 
Sandv McGregor, GIvnis Wein, Len Wein, Marv 
Wolt'man, Michele Wolfman, 


MARV: Let’ssiariwith,uh,Glynis, 

GLYNIS: Okay . , . the reason 1 went to see the film? 

MARV: Your reaction upon seeing the film first, then 
we ll delve into some other things, 

GLYNIS: My initial reaction was horror, and I was de- • 
lighted because that was why I went to see the movie, 
To be horrified. But later on, it died down and 1 
remembered the book- And 1 went back and looked at 
some stuff that was in the book and 1 felt that, as 
usual, the movie had not come up to what the book 
had been. And that's always the case with movies; they 
never really duplicate a book. 

MARV: Let me ask you a question, and maybe this is an 
an important question we can all sort of answer, . , 
How the movie aftected you? i don't mean the mere 
fact of a demon possessing this girl, totally destroying 
not only her but her family and the priest, 1 mean. 
BUiity has stated several limes that... his intention 
with the movie was to probe the prii-sn. not the kid. Or 
not even the mother. 

LEN: The mother was totally cardboard. 

MARVf Okay, so what was your reaction to this 
happening, in the film and in reality? 

LEN: Hard question. In reality, i'm skeptic — I've always 
been skeptical of that sort of thing, very skeptical- In 
terms of the movie, again, since the characters were 
not terribly well defined, 1 found myself not terribly 
iiiierested in how the possession was affecting 
them. It wusii'i affecting them. Not really. It was 
affecting me. It was affecting you; it was affecting the 
audience. Y'know, that was who it was directed at — 
the girl wasn't possessed for the sake of screwing up 
the lites of the people around her, she was possessed 
for I he sitite of screwing up the audience. 

MARV: Okay. Steve? 

STEVE: I have a bunch of feelings from watching the 
thing. One of them — that we were talking about earlier 
— is that 1 wish 1 could do that in a comic book. Ah. 
this is a totally clinical judgement: you were asking 
about direction earlier. All right. I'm not sure I believe 
in the Devil and so forth or possession or any of that 
stuff. But for about two hours, I did. And . . .y'know 
...this is one of the things that strikes me as 
incredible about the film — the characters were ioiuIIy 
non-convincing. At the same time. I was watching it 
and being, it not horrified, then at least amazed by 
what they were doing. I was asking myselfiwho is this 
woman? Who is this priest? Who Is this old man? 
What's going on here'.' What is Leo J. Cobb doing in 
this piclurc? Y'know . questions like that. And yet at 
the same lime, all through all these judgements basic- 
ally Uboui the .itn'/x. not the direction, 1 was 
Throughout the whole picture. Not disgusted or 



The lilni wiiliin u lilni. Noicd Imh ocior. JACK 
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scene in THi: EXORCIST. 


revolted, but tense. To that extent. 1 think the film was 
a success. 1 think it accomplished what its aims 
seemed to be. which was to disgust the audience, which 
is basically what Len was saying and what Glynis was 

MARV: Okay, well 1 guess in a way I was slightly more 
atfccicd by the film than most, in that it really did have 
that very strong impact on me in that it turned my 
stomach: and I had to walk out tor len minutes. 

STEVE: Y'know something weird; before you continue, 
the lime in betw een the scenes w ith the girl got me a lot 
more nervous than the scenes with the girl . . .just the 
sick amicipalion of it. Did you feel that? 

MARV: No, not really, 

STEVE: The way i was seeing it, I was clawing at my 
chair. 

MARV: . . .Y'know, this is sort of odd. because in a way 
I'm sitting there and I'm saying this is a movie, 1 know 
it. I'm not repealing it to myself constantly or any- 
thing. but it's obvious that Tm watching a movie 
because at every climax the entire audience nen'ously 
giggles. They have to — to release this tension that has 
built up in them w hen the girl does whatever it is she 
does at that particular point ... 1 w as the perfect patsy 
for the director. Really, 1 did everything he told me to 
do. She threw up; / wanted to throw up. (LAUGHTF.R) 
li-i.s-inie.' The movie affected me to that degree. It got 
me w here it warned to got me. 't he pauses between the 
scenes of horror, i was able to bring myself down just 
to build up to the next thing. To me. the movie was 
loially successful in that way. On a logical basis, in 
thinking about it. even while sninhing the movie — and 





The /nisicsihn begins: no oni’S sure iusr WHAT is 
Iwppenwg. Or WHY. 

1 was sort of. as a writer thinking how would I plot 
it— i was constantly annoyed that there were so many 
plot problems with the movie. I don’t think writing 
problems, oddly enough; 1 think plot problems. 
Things were not explained; things were done for the 
wrong reason- 1 thought, and at the wrong time. Just a 
lot olThings otThai sort. But the movie was very, very 
elTective — it affected me greatly — and 1 would say that 
I consider they did it that way on purpose. I really do. 
These people are capable and since he (WILLIAM 
PFTER BLATTY, AUTHOR & SCREENWRITER 
OF THE EXORCIST. BOOK & FILM) did it in the 
novel, il he had really wanted to do it. in my opinion, in 
the movie, he probably would have. . . .-So. I did take it 
as a good movie. I am annoyed at some of the plot 
inconsistencies that could have been easily corrected. 
The characterization is something else, but this not 
knowing that Merrin has previously met the Devil — 
which ruins the ending as far as Tm concerned — not 
yetting several other things out of it that, after, when I 
had read the book, I got out of it. Those things 
bothered me and that's plotting faults- Now I don’t 
know if Blatty wrote them into the movie and. as 
Friedkin was editing it — as he says, until three days 
before the movie'was released— well, that maybe that 
wound up on the cutting room floor. I'm not sure. But 
the movie succeeded. And 1 consider it a successful 
horror movie. Let’s go to Michele. . . 

MICHELE: Okay. well, whenever I read a book before 
seeing the movie, 1 get involved with it. and 1 react to 
the situation in the same way people would for the first 
time. 1 don't think of it as a movie or three walls or 


whatever and somebody's Aiming it. That’s just the 
way I enjoy things. But as a child I can remember my 
Grandmother and her sisters using the ouija board, 
and they had a contact, and il was all done in secret 
because her sisters were all Catholic and that was 
something you weren’t supposed to do. So there was, 
like some secrecy about that and they had a contact 
that they used every time and, i mean I tend to believe 
in things like that anyway. And I think another reason 
that movie really had an impact on me w as because for 
at least fourteen years of my life, for at least once a 
week — if not every day — 1 would pass by those stairs in 
Georgetown, ’cause 1 lived there. . . 

STE'VE: Was that real? 

MICHELE: Those stairs were the most frightening 
thing. I never walked up them and 1 never want to 
walk up them, but every time we walked by there it was 
pointed out to us or we pointed it out to someone 
who'd never seen them before. And I'm very familiar 
with that area. And just that being real and the people 
being reasonably real ... I believed it. 

MARV: Sandy, do you want to make any comment? 

SANDY: 1 did not want to go see the movie; 1 went 
under severe protest. But I didn't want to get left 
out, either, I was horriAed by it- 1 did not watch 
a good third of it. And every time we'd go into 
the little girl’s room, I didn't watch it. I didn’t leave 
the theatre; 1 listened; but I could not bring myself to 
watch it. And now I’m mad as all get-out because I 
didn’t, but 1 couldn't bring myself to watch it. .. I did 
see one scene that bothered me tremendously — prob- 
ably the other scenes would have upset me but they 
wouldn't have bothered me as much as this one scene 
that 1 did see. 

MARV: Which scene was this? 

SANDY: Right at the beginning. The cross. 

MICHELE: Was it so much the cross . . . 

SANDY: No. 

MICHELE: Or what she was doing with il? 

SANDY: Right. The pain. The blood and the pain ... 1 
saw- it an’ right after I saw it 1 looked down. But it was 
too late; I’d already seen it. And probably the rest of it 
wouldn’t have bothered me as much as that one scene 
bothered me. 1 looked down at my necklace... We 
were like three rows from the front; 1 mean we were in 
the movie, we were right in that room with those 
people. 1 couldn't have avoided it if 1 didn’t look down 
and close my eyes. But 1 think it succeeded ten times 

MARV: Don? 

DON: Basically I agree with a lot of the things you said, 
Marv. It works as a horror film because it involves you 
in the movie; whether you think the characters work or 
not is really irrelevant in the movie while you're in 
it. . - It’s a whole strange experience going to see the 
movie because 1. . .went in a whole group an' stood 
four hours out in the cold waitin' to get in to see it . . . 

GERRY: You should'a come with us, Don. 

CHRIS: We only stood two hours. 



DON: No. i'm glad I didn'i because ii was an interesting 
experience, the whole experience of being with this 
crowd of people and waiting logo in and see this movie 
. one of ihe most interesting questions of the night 
was: why are people going in to see this? And there 
were some people there that were going back for a 
second or a third time, if not more. And even at that 
point. 1 asked them, why? Why are you going back to 
see this? There was a guy w ho had been in line the 
night before, who had waited three hours and by the 
time he got in. he couldn't get in; and he was back the 
next night to stand another four hours in line to get in 
and see this movie. There's probably different reasons 
w hy people are going in there: some of them probably 
have read the book and are saying, / don i ihink they 
can reuUv do ihur iiiid I minni see how ihey re goniiu 
do (■(.' Myself. 1 hadn't read the book; 1 didn'i know 

Strange thing, we're standing out in the cold and I've 
got my tickets and I've been waiting two-and-a-half 
hours to get in for the next show and an amazing 
amount of camaraderie started to develop amongst the 
people standing out there on this. . .y'know . it was one 
of the few times in New York City where everybody was 
just talking to each other and asking each other ques- 
tions and just sort of rapping in general. A guy came 
over w ith a bottle of champagne and he couldn't get it 
open so a girl all-of-a-sudden pulled a switchblade 
with, uh, maybe a two-foot long blade and 1 said. 


(EXPLETIVE DELETEDl am I glad I didn'i mess 
iiroiind with her.' And she whipped the thing off and he 
poured us a glass of champagne and we're drinking 
champagne with a guy I don't know and we're talking 
about this movie we're gonna go in and sec, 1 didn't 
know what the hell I was getting into. 1 really didn't 
know anything about the film. 1 thought Max von 
Sydow comes walking up to this door, presses the 
doorbell and the girl opens up and he says, hi.l m your 
I'rieiidlv neighhorhiiod E.eorcisi and I 'm gonna exor- 
ei.m, liie demon linn's in your kid. now where Is she? 
Y'know ? And that's what 1 figured it's gonna be. and 
then the whole thing was gonna be about this exor- 
cism. Thai's what 1 thought, and then it opened up in 
Iraq. 

SANDY: I thought we were in the wrong show-. 

DON: It's a good thing 1 saw the title on in the begin- 
ning. cause I think Tm in the wrong movie. And then I 
saw Max von Sydow and I thought, well, rhai's cool. . 
hut what ihe hell are they doing in this place? 1 
thought maybe 1 got into PapiUon by mistake. 
(LAUGHTER) 1 sat through that once and got 
nauseated; 1 didn't wanna have to sit through it again. 
Especially after I stood four-and-a-half hours out in 
the cold, 

MICHELE: Wouldn't you have expected a lot of vile 
and disgusting things because of the very nature of a 


'iwo men die on these steps. Purke Dennings and Damien Karras, both victims pi the demon possessing Regan Maehieil. 



person being possessed, ...whatever that implies 
against the Church . . . 

DON: No. 1 didn’t have any idea of what the film was 
about. 1 knew exorcism. I knew that the girl was pos- 
sessed and that they had to exorcise the demon from 
girl- That's my only idea of what the film was about. I 
had no other knowledge of it. 

1 knew it was going to be a horror film, but 1 didn’t 
realty feel that it was going to affeet me very greatly. 
It wasn't a feeling that I'm above it all but I really 
didn't think it would bother me a whole helluva lot; 
and we got into the film and. it’s a funny thing, they 
turned down the heat in the theatre. They pul the air 
conditioner on; for the last tw enty minutes of the film. 
liny inn ihc air coiidirioner on.' So you really got the 
feeling that you're in that cold room. And the audience 
reacted at all those cold parts and it's funny; you're 
right. Steve, those build-up pans probably created the 
most tension and 1 knew, working in writing, that each 
time they went up into the girl's room it was going to 
have It) be worse than the lime before and yet it 
continually psyched me out. Because, I'm preparing 
myself to sec Regan in a very decomposed state; 1 say, 
vfs. il'i ri'ully goiiin ro he worse anil OK. OK. I got il 
ligureil oiil now uiicJ I'm cool: and I'm siltin' there and 
I'm lookin' over at Sandy an' she's not lookin' at the 
screen- And they go inside the room and Tm expecting 
to see the girl in some sort of decomposed state and 
suddenly they show you Father Karras' mother! And ! 
was iust not expecting to see this woman. If I'd read 
the book, obviously I would have been expecting it. 
The scenes that bothered Sandy did not bother me. 
The strange thing is, though, with many of the 
sequences, my memon' of them bothered me much 
more than when I was in the film. Y'know? When I 
walked out of the film, 1 was disturbed. 1 don't think 
you can use typical terms for the movie in saying il 
doesn't scare people; it really doesn't. It does. I think, 
repulse them a little. . . 

SANDY: Disturbs them. 

DON: Yeah. .1 think it disturbs them for the most pari. 
The thing is, when we walked out of the theater — an’ 
the film obviously works as a horror film — I was with 
three other people and they were all disturbed to some 
extent; maybe for different reasons; but I don’t mean 
horrified. I just mean disturbed . . . 

1 never dreamed about the movie. I never had any 
dreams about it. as such, although the first night I was 
afraid, when I went to bed, that 1 was going to see cer- 
tain images that 1 didn't want to see anymore. Now, I 
wanted to see certain portions of the film over again 
because I felt that the ending went by so fast— 1 was 
expecting this whole, long exorcism and Max von 
Sydow comes in and he's in the movie for about twenty- 
minutes and then he's dead and then Karras is dead 
and I'm sitting there going, what the hell happened? 
Did / miss something? But the pacing of the film ... I 
still got swept up into it because I jumped up out of my 
seat at the point Karras started beating the little girl 
and said, vox .ttupid (EXPLETIVE DELETED; 
CHARACTER REFERENCE), and yelled, and the 
audience, they didn't care because they were yelling 
the same thing because they were all swept up into it 
and then the film w as over and 1 . . . 


CARLA: Don, was the audience a very vocal one? 

DON: Very, very vocal. 

There was a couple behind us, two girls sitting in one 
guy's lap. And 1 don’t know if he was having a good 
time, but he looked like he was so scared that he 
wasn't even doing anything! It was really strange, three 
people sitting in one seat. 

So, 1 think as a horror film it does work. 1 agree with 
all the weak points of the film; 1 think the film ends 
too quickly. Even though Friedkin and Blaiiy state 
that they're doing a thing about Good over teil. 1 
think Gem 's right; I don't think that's the purpose of 
the film. What the film is, is to horrify people. THE 
EXOKClSTnunxil me an'ii disturbed me an'Ihave 
not walked into a film where I've come out and, well, 
for the next six hours started questioning myself as to 
why I do what 1 do or why I write some of the things 
that 1 do. 1 did do some re-evaluation, which normally 
I don't do when I go into a movie. Now 1 don't know; 
I'm not saying that makes the picture valid or worth- 
while. I'm just saying as a horror film. . 

LEN: Now 1 understand why you write so heavy. 

MARV: Chris, your comments. . . 

CHRIS: Well, I remember I came out of the film and my 
first reaction standing out on the street, I just said; 
fVow.' I was really impressed by Friedkin: I thought 
this was a Roman Catholic French Connection. . . 
y'know, that kind of feeling that this was a really well- 
pui-logeilier film. There were bits in the film that I felt 
were a little lacking in taste, and there were bits that 
were urass; but it wasii'l anything like I remember the 
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book. Ii wasn't disturbing. 1 mean I thought, gee. this 
is a really lioishoi Him: and 1 went to work the next day 
and people asked me, wAul did you think of it? And 1 
said, this is a really hotshot film. It's gross, but it's 
gripping. 

But, 1 dunno, in the weeks since — and I have to admit 
I don't know how much of this is on my own or be- 
cause of outside input — I found myself seriously ques- 
tioning the film and what it says and what it does. 
Because, like, my own researches as far as the text 
stuff has gone has taken me into things I never knew 
before, especially in terms of witchcraft and Satanism 
and the existence of Satan and God and all this stuff. 
It bothers me. 1 found that it bothers me. not so much 
in whether or not you believe in it. it's just. . .the film 
has a feeling to it in. when you get out — it's a weird 
kind of effect as far as it goes for me — that it's wrong. 
That, to me, I can sum it up by saying I'm looking 
ihrough a peephole at things that are. in the context of 
that Him. wrong. I really resent the film; 1 resent what 
it does. . .it'sgripping pornography. 

MARV: Chris, what do you mean you resent the film 
and for what reasons do you resent the film? 

CHRIS: 1 felt used. 1 felt exploited.. ,. 

MARV: Okay, Carla? 

CARLA: Well, having worked as a director and a 
playwright and an actress in theatre and film, 1 felt 
very much that the film was a bunch of cheap tricks. 
You have a very, very tight, strong cast leading 
ihis production. If you hadn't had this cast and 
vou hadn't had good make-up. you would have had 


a terrible bomb of a film, because the cheap tricks 
that were used. . .every time there was a highlight in 
the show, in the film, it was pimples coming up on the 
skin; it was. help me. coming out; it was somebody 
threw up green bile. I mean these were the high points, 
the scary points. Or her bed lifted up. I mean there was 
not one real scary point in terms of the actors. Every- 
thing was technical in this whole film. I went there and 
I wanted to be horrified, like Glynis. 1 went there 
because I wanted to be scared. I didn't come out 
having been scared, or having really believed very 
much in deviltry, or exorcism- 1 came out feeling that a 
lot of good technical stuff had been presented and a lot 
of people had worked hard, but that they hadn't totally 
got me affected to the point where I was really scared. 
But I found as days went on that 1 was less and less 
affected, and 1 kept saying, hey. that would be a good 
trick — like the bed rising — to use in something else. I 
really fell much more like it was a Houdlni-like thing 
of make-up jobs and special effects more than 
anything else. 

GERRY: 1 guess i have to say that I was affected by the 
film when 1 saw it and 1 came out of it and I was af- 
fected and I went home and I was affected and 1 went 
to sleep and I was affected and 1 woke up in the morn- 
ing and I was affected and then it went away. Because, 
the whole thing seems to boil down to what Carla 
was saying: I think she was right on the surface of it 
... the actors made the movie. If there was anyone who 
was less capable than they were performing the things 
that they did. we would have laughed our way out of 
the theatre. . . 

Sometimes a director is so powerful in a fdm, it doesn’t 



matter who is in it and that is a fact. You can look at a 
tilm like 2001 (A SPACE ODYSSEY). Who cares who 
placed David, y'know. Poole and Frank Bowman 
(ACTUALLY FRANK POOLE AND DAVID 
BOWMAN)? They're completely interchangeable; it 
could be any actor in the world. Hitchcock has alw ays 
used unknowns. Characters who were just characters, 
thev just w alk through the film and he does it. A strong 
director makes lor a strong film. In this film. Friedkin 
really fell dosVn tremendously in the actual direction of 
it. Everything that was convincing about the film was 
convincing because of the way the characters played 
the roles. And that, as Carla said, was because he got 
an incredibly good cast. Now, when you start analyzing 
the film, and, of course, we have to ask ourselves 
whether we should bother analyzing a film like that. 
Ah, that's what we're here for; we're not here to say. 
Wow wen we shocked.' I mean, that's a complet 
ely useless statement. It doesn't have anything to 
do w ith why we are here. We are here to look at the 
film and try to decide whether or not it's going to be 
any good as a work of an. And the question is, are you 
going to go back to see the film three or four times as 
you would go back to see King Kong or God. any ofthe 
first two Frankensteins. . 

Now. 1 just w ant to tie this up. 1 feel that if you look 
at the film as a piece of cinema, you have to say — if it 
succeeds at all — it succeeds because of the actors and 
not because of the direction. Because the direction, in 
so many ways. . .two people here did not realize that 
the character in the beginning ofthe film was the same 
guy who came in at the end. 


MARV: Isn't that the writer's fault? 

GERRY: No, that's the director's fault, Marvin. The 
director's supposed to give you visual clues and he 

CARLA: Because it might also have been in the script; 
you don't know w hat » as cut out. 

GERRY: Here, we can just look at this from a director's 
point-of-view. Y'see two close-ups ot Mav von Sydow 
in that first scene, that whole first sequence. They're 
both close-ups in harsh, biting sun. There is not a 
single close-up in a well-lit room so you can see the 
man's face. Then, the first time you see the man again, 
vou see him from a distance, when he's getting that 
note; so vou can't tell what he looks like, he's 
iust a shape. And then the next time you see him is 
when he arrives at Georgetown and again he is just a 
shape. You don't see him, you don't see his face. Now , 
that's a director's fault; that's totally a director's fault. 
And that is a real flaw in the movie. It's a flaw which — 
for two ol you in this group of six-or-seven — ruined a 
certain aspect of the film. 

Y'see. 1 really feel that if there's any impact, it's be- 
cause of the acting and because of the special effects 
man and not because of William Friedkin. And that if 
it had been done by a director who added more to the 
film and fulfilled his technical. . .responsibility more 
than Friedkin did, it would have been an even more. . 
it may not have been a more horrible film but it may 
have been a film you'd be able to look tit a few years 
from now and it wouldn't be as dated as this film is 
going to be. 




MARV: 1 just want to ask a question at this point, you 
can all go off into different directions if you feel like; 
but »e're all inteUeclualizing ihe movie. One of the 
reasons Don «as against niy waiting so long — and, 
quite frankly, it didn't even hit me until now. anyway— 
if we had done it the next day, that night, we might 
have made an immediate impact, without any iniel- 
lectualizalion. Here, at least, we've had a chance to 
think about it. But do you think that by intellectual- 
izing the movie you arc degrading it, the movie, or 
should you accept your initial feeling on the movie? 

GERRY: Marvin, what you're asking is a basic question 
of criticism; this is a question which a lot of critics 
have to come to grips with. ..And since we’re all 
playing critics here, we all have to come to grips with 
it. Which is: do you approach a film for its feeling 
during it, or for its worth as a piece of art. Y'see, what 
you're doing here is you're asking us to isolate, Don 
has taken the view that only your feeling during the 
film matters. I have taken the view that only your 
intellectualbation after the nim matters, 

MICHELE: Yeah, but the two points are really getting 
mixed up in this conversation. 

GERRY: They both matter, but you have to ask yourself 
when are you better equipped to look at a film intel- 
lectually. and when are you belter equipped to look at 
a film emotionally. You're better equipped to look at it 
emotionally just after you’ve seen it. 

MARV; Do thev want you to look at this film intellectu- 
ally or do they just . . . 

CHRIS: How you look at it is irrelevant after you've paid 
your four bucks. 

CARLA: Having talked with people up at Warner 
Brothers. I think that they definitely wanted you to 
come away with more than 1 think any of us came away 
with. 1 do not think the film was Just supposed to be 
taken on a gut-level reaction, which we're talking 
about here as Ihe only reaction in which we were 
horrified. Gut-level. We were not intellectually 
horrified; most of us. 1 think, fell a little cheated by the 


LEN: Wailaminnil! 1 would like to know if they wanted 
us to go away with anything. Did they stand up and say 
to themselves, we still will uft'ea tftc world luduyl We 
wiinna make a movie and everyone's gonna go in an 
see it and they're gonna go home an' they're gonna live 
with something we gave them for the rest of their lives. 
Did they really sit there and say that? 

MARV: No. 

CARLA: Not the rest of their lives. 

LEN: No? Okay. then, for an hour and forty-five 
minutes after they left the theatre. 

GERRY: That’s really facetious. 

SANDY: Mr.Conwuy.' I have a question for you. 

GERRY: Sure. 

SANDY: You said when you. . .vou'rc Ihe only person 
I've heard who's been realiv down on I'HE EXOR- 
CIST 


York 's Lower East Side 

CARLA: Me, too. 

SANDY: Besides you. 

ILAUGHTER) 

SANDY: You said that when you went in, you experi- 
enced that movie and you have witnesses who say you 
really w enl ape, y'know, you wei-c affected by it . . . 

GERRY: Yeah 

SANDY: You were horrified by it, you came out 
shaking, whatever. And now you're saying the direc- 

GERRY: Sandy, there’s nothing. . . 

SANDY: Lemme ask my question! 

MARV: Let her finish. Let her finish. 

SANDY: My question is this’ if you went in and you 
paid three-fifty or four dollars and you sat down for 
two hours and you came out like this from a movie 
that’s supposed to do that to you. don’t you think 
it accomplished what it set out todo? 

GERRY: Well, here's the question: was that what it set 
out in do? 

SANDY: ll set out to entertain you . . . 

GERRY: All right, but entertainment goes on several 
levels. Sandy, it’s not just your gut. it's also your mind. 

LEN: Who was it Friedkin made the movie for? 

GERRY: Assumedly for the audience. 


DON: I think I can answer your question. Len. 'cause I 
think you said, what did Friedkin set out to do? When 
he made The French Connection, he said, i'm gonna 
make an action picture. And that’s what he set out to 
do. There's nothing more to The French Connection 
than an action picture. There's nothing more to THE 
EXORCIST than a horror picture. 

MICHELE: Carla said, something about how a director 
has to commit himself to a picture. 

CARLA: Yeah. 

MICHELE: And how he has to live with it; and. if he did 
this just for entertainment then, in other words, was it 
really worth it? But Steve and I came away with the 
feeling you were looking at what you saw in your daily 
life with a different perspective. And that's how it 
affects you . . . 

MARV: Friedkin was on the Merv Griffin 5/ioh— erase 
that out — this week. I believe, just a couple of days ago; 
his comment — Blatty's comments when he was on the 
Tonight Show a few weeks ago — their comments every 
time i've seen them has been: we did it to do an enter- 
tainment picture, to enjoy it while you're there. It is 
not an Ingmar Bergman film. 

STEVE: The book didn't affect me in many other ways 
than that. There were things in the book that might 
make you aware of things emotionally, but the matter I 
was going to bring up before was that Chris had men- 
tioned something about Love Story. And I found that 
in some ways the two films were remarkably alike. 

CHRIS: I didn’t mention it. 

CARLA: Oh. I did. 

STEVE: I think they were both the same kind of movie, 
and the same kind of book. Now. with Love Story, the 
book was written actually ajier the movie, but the style 
is very much the same. I mean, Biatty was writing a 
screenplay; ! think he wrote the book to write a best- 
seller. so he could make the film and I think both are 
exercises in manipulation of an audience. Nothing 
happens in Love Story except that you're supposed to 
cry at the end. 

GERRY: And if we can have contempt for Love Story. 

• we can have contempt for THE EXORCIST. 

LEN; You argue that he couldn't spend four years in a 
movie without being totally involved it it, with wanting 
to say something and have meaning behind it. 

CARLA: I agree. 

LEN: 1 just don't think that's true, because if you did. 
you would have. 

CARLA: No. 

LEN: He devoted himself to the special effects, to pro- 
ducing the best horror movie he hopes has ever been 

{An tS'/r-mimne gap now ensues wherein a sub-discus- 

depurture til Don and Sandy McGregor, who are 

thinking of going downtown to take in a nice pomoffick. 

From a handy-dandy pocket catalogue of same, a fair 



choice is readily produced: THE RESURRECTION OF 
EVE. The concensus — save G. Wein. Colorist— fee! that 
EVE is somewhat better and more socially redeemable 
than THE EXORCIST, while Clynis maintams that 
there ain't no such thing as a good porn movie. The 
Conways counter with a nomination of their own. a 
choice little number called BAD BARBARA. Marvin 
the Wolf ends the tape gap by announcing that we re 
getting Just a ww bit tangential in our discussion. In 
other words, ivov oji'ihe topic. Again. We try. oh. we fiy') 
STEVE: If I can continue with what 1 was talking about. 

Love 5;on’ touches on ail this . . . 

GERRY: Cliches. 

STEVE: Cliches; not just cliches; certain sensibilities 
that we have, the idea of catastrophic disease. . . 
CHRIS: Clean catastrophic disease. 

STEVE: Clean catastrophic disease. 

MARV: Please, he can write his own release. 

STEVE: But. all those things are there. The people look 
exactly right for their parts. Ryan O'Neal. . and the 
girl whose name I forget . 

CHRIS: AiiMcGraw. 

STEVE: AiiMcGraw. 

LEN: Casting Jack Klugman and Nancy Walker 
wouldn't have accomplished his purpose. 

STEVE: Right! Exactly. But the whole thing was an 
exercise in manipulation: it was a slightly more 
sophisticated, much better made version of Medical 
Center. And twice as long. 


STEVE: THE EXORCIST docs the 


thing. To me. 



ihe fundamental difterence between THE EXORCIST 
and. sav. Ring Kong at the Saturday Matinees is that 
il touches on an area those things never did, the 
religious sensibilities. 

MICHELE: You say you tell il « as manipulation? 

STEVE: Right. It is. That's « hal I think it is. 

MICHELE: Maybe that's beeause you've never actually 
experienced an exorcism or seen anyone actually, 
really, possessed. 

CHRIS: Can I just slip in fora second. 

STEVE: Yeah. 

CHRIS: Speaking in respect to what Michele said: when 
1 was at school, a lot of the dormitories at Bard used to 
he old Hudson mansions, which generally date back to 
the early 1800's. There was a friend of mine who was 
an actress and she was into using ouija boards; and, at 
■ various times during Ihe four years we were there, she 
would encounter this ghost that haunted her dormi- 
tory. 1 mean, she wasn't the only one to see il; but there 
were times when she said the ghost entered into her. 
Eventually she left because she said the ghost was try- 
ing to kill her. I mean, tor her il was a very real thing. 
Y'know, tying back into what 1 was saying before, 
another factor in possession, in the use of a ouija board 

old opening-the-door-trick. Pandora's Box. All you 
have to say to yourself is: maybe it is true. Once you 
say that you're susceptible, and once you're suscept- 
ible. voii're vulnerable. Now. what this movie has done 
— an nghl mavbe Kricdkin and Blatlv got together 
and said all right, let's make a (EXPLETIVE DELE- 
TED) good scary horror film. 1 don't think— Don 
notwithstanding — 1 didn't think it whs a horror film 


. . .except in the sense that Nighi oj the Living Dead 
was a horror film because you saw people eating intes- 
tines. and I didn't find that particularly horrifying. 1 
Just found it kind of gross. 

iYet another gap. ihh one triggered by someone 
knocking the tape recorder o ff its table, thereby causing 
a minor dystvnetion) 

CHRIS: But the whole thing Is that the film is pre- 
senting this in real fashion — and it isn't a hor- 
rifying film — yet it's saying: young nwn. yon too can 
get possessed; but. man. if you do get possessed, just 
run around to the nearest Jesuits and go. help me help 
me; and you're all right. (LAUGHTER) it's saying 
don’t hack it, man; it's okay; it’s a lot of fun. 

STEVE: First of ail. 1 don't think that's ihe message of 


GERRY: We've just talked around in circles. 

LEN: Thai's the feeling 1 get. 

GERRY: The basic problem is « e’re trying to analyze a 
film that should not be analyzed. 



because I've been trying to intelleciualize Ibis film. 
And obviously that's not the way to react to it. 

MARV: There is one interesting thing that just came out 
about a minute ago, really. Steve said, there is no 
moral to the story. . .you' said at the same time, 
basically, that there is no resolved point to the story . . . 
Steve was indicating that this may be . . . 

STEVE: The point. 

MARV: The purpose. 

GERRY: Except that 1 reject that because presumably 
Blatiy is the same person who wrote the book and the 
screenplay. 

LEN: Right. 

GERRY: And in the book there is a point. 

LEN: Right. 

GERRY: And. assumedly. unless he is a complete hack, 
which he may be. . . 

LEN: 1 got that impression the moment I picked up the 

GERRY: Well, the point is that there were certain 
things that he was aware of in the book that he didn't 
show an awareness of in the movie. Such as the point 
of possession being that it is not against the innocent 
person who is possessed but against the people viho 
surround that person; to make one Jespair' And you 
come out of the movie despairing. 


session, affects people there. 

GERRY: Oh. yes, of course, w e understand that. He did 
it to make you come out of the movie feeling sick. 
Emotionally sick. 


STEVE: The whole thing is. suppose he had made the 
movie, rather than with the intent of making that 
point, but with the intent of making you experience 
that feeling; suppose that had been the intent of the 
movie. . .suppose what he was doing was making you a 
witness to a possession. Period. 

LEN: He may be a very accomplished director who 
decided to produce this movie, and this was a movie 
that warranted production because of the things that 
one could accomplish on film — lemme finish! — it had 
to go in that direction, he couldn't make it happy. 

GERRY: Len, you read the book; you should not be 
saying that. Because you know that all that was needed 
in the movie to make it as . . . 

LEN: Was toexpound the characters. 

GERRY: Was. at one point in the movie, at the same 
point that it was in the book, have Karras ask Merrin: 
is ihe dtiimi painl "fall this? And has'c Merrin 

(li'spiiir. Thai w as all that needed to be said. He didn't 
say it. So that's that. 




by Doug Moench 

I snickered in derision ai William Peter Blaity's every 
third talk-show-smooth word. 

Thai was. I'd guess, close to two years ago, on the 
occasion of his first appearance on the Johnny Carson 
Tonight Show. 1 watch very little television at all.ya know, 
and none of it the Johnny Carson Tonight Show. 

But 1 watched that night. 

Debra had gone to bed; 1 was comfortable on the 
couch with a stack of comic books; it was a hot night, but 
the lemonade was next to me; and there was absolutely 
no reason for me to turn on that bloody idiot box. But 
something overcame me. Call it whim, or caprice, or 
indolence so vast it drowned the negligible effort of 
reading a comic book. Whatever it was, I craved the 
television. 

So I popped it on and there he was: William Peter 
Blalty, author of the Best-Selling THE EXORCIST- 
He was very grave and earnest as he related docu- 
mented instances of daemonic possession, deviltry, and 
Satanism — specific cases on which he had based his 
fictional work. 

It was interesting. 

I listened, despite his act. You see, while he was quite 
reserved, quite scholarly, and oh-so-subdued in his tone 
and demeanor, he was also performing what I considered 
to be the most shrewd example of book-hyping I'd ever 
seen. Rather than coming on and acting the fool so 
people would buy a book written by a fool, he came on 
and related intriguing anecdotes about his subject, so 
people would buy his book to read about soul-possession. 

Cunning. I thought, and enjoyed it. 

But then I began laughing to myself, snickering at 
those aforementioned every-third-words. because Blatiy 
launched into a sonorous, monotoned tirade of personal 


experiences encountered during the course of writing his 

He would be writing late at night, frightening himself 
in the silence, and his phone would jangle with deafening 
abruptness. He'd answer it; no one would be on the tine. 
He'd hang up and go back to frightening himself 
Another jangle; made by no one. And several more, until 
he'd slopped answering it- And then the phone would 
jump Pit the hook — oj its own volition.' 

Oho, thinks I, this book-hype is degenerating. He's 
trying nm hard to grab us now. But still, it is entertain- 
ing. and even the host is quiet for once; I'll listen on. 
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Blatty had called the phone company in bright 'n early 
ihe next day. They had assured him that he was ir- 
reviKably oft' his bird, and that what he'd described to 
them was completely unfeasible, not to mention 
impossible. Phones just do not jump off their hooks 
aiihoui a hand attached to them, they said, offering 
some technical yobbledygook to substantiate their 

Three minutes after they left. Blatty's phone jerked 
from the hook and plunked to the floor. No one was on 


the other end. 

I felt a shiver at that. This guy Blatty's got a decent 
imagination, 1 thought, one equal to the demands of 
comic book writing. 

But there was more. His clock would stop at precisely 
the same time, each night. He'd continue to scare himself 
at Ihe typewriter, sometimes to an extreme which would 
force him to stop writing for prolonged periods. 

And still more bizarre occurrences, all of which either 
impressed me with their absurdity or merely coaxed a 
snicker from my skeptically sneering lips. But there were 
genuine shivers between the snickers. 

Blatty's time elapsed and I popped the tube off and 
went to bed. 

And got sick at three in the morning. Td had a light 
supper. 

The two years passed and they decided to make a film 
of Blatty’s sensational novel. Weird things happened. 
Actors got sick. Filming was delayed. Props turned up 
half-way around the world. Mishaps. Contretemps. A 
director famed for his speed slowed to a virtual halt, and 
had trouble setting up one-third the number of scenes 
per day he was accustomed to shooting. Accidents. Bad 
vibes. One of the key actors dead a week after the 
conclusion of filming. The star decides, after her first 
film, never to set foot on another sound stage for the rest 
of her life. No one connected with the film blames her. 
Weird things. . . 

And all a combination of coincidence and studio 
publicity-hype, i am convinced .. .without even viewing 
the film or checking the rumors for veracity. 

1 am interested in seeing the film, but consider it 
lunacy to stand in line in the cold. 1 will wait six months. 
And then Gabriel. 

Gabriel. Devil Hunter is the name of a new strip I am 
scripting for the magazine you now hold in your hands. It 
is based on the concepts of demoniac possession and 
exorcism. For some reason, the editors believed I was the 
one wTiier best suited to handle such a strip. Perhaps 
they were right . . .if they can get me, after two scripts, to 
cow/HHC' writing it. 

1 knew a witch once. She was very attractive to male- 
chauvinist me back then, and 1 considered her nothing 
more than an attractive hippie chick who thought it was 
hip to w orship Satan. I even thought it was harmless. But 
I kepi my thoughts to myself and she fell for me, said she 
liked the way I was quiet and looked right through 
people's souls. Then she found out I wrote fiction for 
horror comic books, fiction which sometimes dealt harsh 
blows to fictional acolytes of Satan and other garden- 
variety witches. She got very weird, and I left her, but not 
before she placed a hex on me for ridiculing her fellow 
Saianists. 

The hex never panned out ... or did it ... ? 

Two months ago 1 sat down to compose the first 
episode of Gabriel. Devil Hunter. It worked well, I 
thought, with one minor exception. Roy Thomas didn't 
care for mv title — BLISTERS IN THE SOUL — and 
changed it to a simple GABRIEL. DEVIL HUNTER. 

But Ihe next day something happened to me, 
something 1 didn'i connect with the Gabriel story until 
about two or three weeks ago. The propriety of this 
niagaziiie dictates ihai I remain vague about it, but it 
w as something which affected a physioiogicai function in 
a lividly shocking way. To say that I freaked out is an 
understatement. The urologist claims it's the worst case 



of ihis condition he's ever come across, describes its 
effect — in me alone — as equisitcly excruciating, and 
avers that only indefinitely prolonged treatment will 
ameliorate the situation. In other words, after two 
months of treatment which eat- up a half-hour of each 
day, two hours of one day each month at the doctor’s 
office, and require that 1 swallow two pills a day. . .it 
hasn't even begun to get better. 

Like I said, at the time 1 didn't connect the two. 

Two weeks ago it's time to script the second Gabriel 
installment. Now let me preface this in all modesty by 
saying that I’m perhaps the fastest writer the Marvel 
offices have seen. I’ve produced thirty-six pages in a 
ten-hour day when other writers have confessed that six 
pages in a day is considered good for them. So I’m lucky. 

And so I sit down to script the second Gabriel, 
expecting as always to complete it in a single sitting, 1 
hadn’t written a script yet which hadn’t been finished in 
one shot, beginning to end. bingo. 

The second Gabriel shattered my record. 

1 got to page ten and heartburn bored a hole through 
my chest and bubbled hot lava up the back of my throat. 
1 can remember hosting heartburn maybe three times in 
my entire life of twenty-six years. It’s not something I get 
ail the time. And granted my experience is limited with 
it, but I really don’t think it's supposed to do you in the 
way 1 was done in. I couldn’t breathe. Had to stop writing 
after a stubborn half-hour of plugging ahead, figuring 
it’d go away any minute. So 1 finally got up from the 
typewriter and staggered over to the couch to eat (we 
have a small kitchen). And I couldn’t even eat. Now that. 
I swear, is the /frjt time I’ve been unable to finish a meal 

— rather, to barely even start it. 

And, of course. I had trouble sleeping. 

A bad day at the Marvel offices next day. 

I hit home determined to finish that Gabriel- story in 
no time flat. I plunge into it. writing faster than I’ve 
written in years, with one finger flying across the 
keyboard, never once missing the right key. pouring 
every ounce of my concentration into the story, seized by 
intense fervor with what I’m producing, impressed by my 
own words, by the developing subplots — writing the 
bloody thing as though possessed by it. And it’s great, 
streaking through the continuity, the story improving in 
direct proportion to my phenomenal increase in speed. 
I’m oblivious to everything but the typewriter, being 
taken for a ride by the crazily clacking machine . . 

And then I reach the panel. I reach the caption. I 
reach the very word. The very word where I’m wiping out 
the demon in a brutal display of taunting and mockery 

— and the carriage-return strap snaps apart, halting the 
movement of the carriage, sending the tension wheel into 
a frantically abrupt spin which produces a whizzing 
sound three times louder than it has any right to be — 
and I’m shocked from my fit of frenzied writing and left 
gaping at the blurred first letter of that word which 
would have exorcised the demon from Veronica Miller’s 
corrupted soul. 

Debra seivs the lousy strap together for me — and I 
linish the story in a burst of what can only be described 
as violent defiance. 

1 sleep deeply that night, but wake up nervous, with 
half-remembered dreams. The first dreams I remember 
since adolescence. 

1 turn the story in and a friend from Chicago calls. 
She’s in trouble, needs money, will arrive in New York 



the next day. 

Two nights later everything's cool and Debra and I 
decide to take our friend to the movies. The lines for 
THE EXORCIST have diminished; in fact, we’ve noticed 
no lines for the past few days. We go. 

There’s a line. We wait, despite my stubborn insistence 
that I will never stand in line for anything. The line 
moves slowly. We reach the front. The usher announces 
the house has just sold out. We turn away, walk three 
blocks to another theatre showing the film. The line is 
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even longer but we manage to reach the ticket office. 

1 discover i've lost my wallet. Ninety-five dollars and 
all identification. . .even the card listing my next 
appointment date with the doctor. 

The two girls scrounge enough money for admission. 
We are scaled. 

I'm nenous. i've been cold that this will be the first 
movie to ''bother" me. But Tm disappointed. The only 
thing which bothers me is that I’ve lost my wallet and the 
apprehension of woiiing to be bothered by the movie. 1 
« as nervous about what the movie was supposed to do to 
my head, and that was the full extent of what was done to 
my head. The most the movie accomplished was 
entertaining me in a perverse manner and providing me 
with something with which to compare my own Gabriel 
scripts. My intellectual security was left intact, even if my 
wallet wasn't. 

We leave the theater with less money than dinner will 
require. Returning home is gloomy, and capped off by 
the apartment doorknob falling off and clacking to the 
floor as we shut the door. There is only one door to my 
aparinieni ; the doorknob to it lies on the ttoor. The door 
is unlocked; anybody can walk right in; u e can't get out 
for our lives. It's absurd — fatuous, ludicrous, 
ridiculous, and chilling all at once. 

I grab my coal and head for the window leading to the 

"1 don't want you falling off the fire-escape in the 
dark," Debra says. 

I reply that I won't fall and begin opening the window. 
1 decide that Debra, as calm and sensible as she is. can 
sometimes get a little paranoid. 

"What if someone thinks you're a prowler and decides 
to shoot you? With your long hair you do look like a 
junkie, you know." 

Suddenly 1 join Debra in the realm of New- York 
paranoia. The thought is entirely plausible. I shut the 

We fiddle with the doorknob spindle for exasperating 
eternities. 

And then we finally decide to give Gerry and Carla 
Conway a buzz. They live around the block. 

They arrive and we shout through the burgular-proof- 
thiek door, learning that Gerry and Carla are unable to 
open the door even from the outside, and despite the fact 
that i/ieir half of the doorknob is still attached. 

Bui finally they rescue us and they're invited to chat. 
And it is during our conversation that I begin to fit the 
pieces together and decide that if my string of mishaps is 
to be attributed to coincidence it is indeed a bizarre run 
of coincidence. 1 don't even want to guess the odds 
against it. but 1 do decide tow-rite this article. 

And I already have made a decision regarding the 
Gabriel series, one 1 decide to conclude the proposed 
article with: 

The third installment of Gabriel will be written in 
roughly four weeks. Should coincidence persist in 
dumping its dregs on my head, it will be the last 
installment Til write. I will tell the editors they arc 
wrong: some oilier writer is better suited for the series 
. someone with a stronger constitution, or maybe 
someone with a wi'dAer constitution, depending on which 
side of the fence you straddle. 

Bui my article ean'i end here, as envisioned that night 
of the Great Doorknob Conspiracy, for the next morning 
1 arrived at work and there were the pencilled pages for 


the second Gabriel story. All of them except the last three 
pages — the pages in which the demon is wiped out. The 
artist tells me that strange things happened to him while 
working on the pencils. He developed a severe pain in 
that portion of his anatomy which occupied his drawing 
chair. And when he got to the first of the last three pages 
— and began drawing the scene in which the demon is 
exorcised — he spilled coffee all over it. 

Three times. 

That's why those pages are missing. He's redrawing 
the pages — for the fourth time. At this writing, the 
pages s/i'W haven’t come in. 

Ah. but the first Gabriel episode is completed, written, 
pencilled, lettered, inked, and ready for production. 1 
proofread it. The credits have not been placed on the 
splash page, i look at the splash; it's a scene of a 
desecrated church, crucifix inverted, pew s destroyed, the 
wall charred, blasphemous graffiti scrawled here and 
there, the entire place a shambles. And then I begin to jot 
down the artist’s name for the credit box, to be set in this 
splash page of a desecrated church. 

The artist's name is Billy Graham. He has worked for 
years in comics, been the constant butt of jokes focusing 
on his name. . .and yet it occurred to no one that his 
name on a series like Gabriel might appear to be a sick 
joke to those unfamiliar with Billy's work. And yet. even 
if it hud occurred to us. w-e still would have given the 
series to Billy. Simply because we feel he's "suited" for it. 
There is nothing to do but insert his name in the credits 
. . even if no one w ill believe it. 


Like I said, the next installment of Gabriel might be 
my last. 1 suspect Billy feels the same way. 
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AT LONG LAST- 


THE LORD OF THE HIDDEN JUNGLE 
STRIKES — IN AN ALL-NEW 
NOVEL-LENGTH THRILLER 
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BRAK THE BARBARIAN 

SWORD vs. SORCERY IN THE CATACLYSMIC 
CONAN TRADITION 
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Emporium is now open and ready for business! 
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Order today — before this unique selection of soon-to-be-valuable 
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As OUSK STAINS TU£ WIND-LASHED SKY, WAVES CRASH AGAINST THE SAG^D ROCKS.' INSIDE 
THE LIGHTHOUSE , THE LONELY KEEPER PREPARES TO TURN THE BEACON OH.' BUT EVIL LURKS 
BELOW THOSE CHURNING WATERS. ..ANO THE DECREE OF EVIL IS THAT THE WARNING BEACON 
REAAAIN DARK TONIGHT.' 


THEY WAIT BEIAW 


I KRIEGSTRIN 




CO VOL 
I WANT 
ON THIS 
I POR- 
i&A<eN 


swellins 


AND JUST SfvONO THE HORIZON, A SHIP IS STEERlNS A 
COURSE THAT WILL 0RINS jT CRASHIN6 INTO THE JA&SED 
ROCKS... 


■ RONSON REMEMBERS TO LISH' 
WAHNINS BEACON.' 


you AREA STRANSE CREATURE... I'v£ NEVER 
SEEN ANVCNE LIKE VOU... BUT JUST HEARING 
A VOICE MAjlES ME FEEL ALIVE AGAIN.' > 

























NEXT ISSUE: 


HORROR TIMES FIVE! 

SATANA, THE DEVIL’S 
DAUGHTER in "This Side of Hell" 
by Tony Isabella & 

Enrique Romero 

GABRIEL, DEVIL-HUNTER in "To > 
Worship the Damned" by Doug 
Moench & Sonny Trinidad 

A second/ SATANA shocker in % 
prose form ! "Doorway fo Dark J 
Desf/ny’'by Chris Claremont 


Pius: two tales of terror— -thenU 
and now! “Dragfonseed” 
by Len Wein and Steve Gan. i 
"Deathwatch" by Gerry Conway 
and Yong Montano 


And wait’ll you see the photos 
and features we’ve conjured up to if *1 
entertain you between the main 
acts I 

PAELQ 

68 pages of illustrated excite- 
ment I All waiting for you in the 


cadaverous contents of 

moDKi'ir 


■■11 


Fear-fraught fourth issue— 
ON SALE SEPTEMBER 17th 



